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which in turn give an impetus to many other forms of business 
activity. In this way war may be an immediate benefit to 
nations which avoid being drawn directly into hostihties. But 
such gains are temiporary, and in the long run the destructive 
consumption which ds the economdc meaning of war must injure 
the industrial fabric of all Christendom. On the ground, then, 
of material welfare, as well as of humanity, war should be dis- 
couraged, and leveiry step which makes it less easy to wage is 
to that extent an added deterrent. If the Hague Conference, 
meeting in the full light of the! common interests of all nations, 
any one O'f which at any time may be either belligerent or 
neutral, can see its way tO' an international agreement which 
shall put the ban of municipal law on the sale to' belligerents 
of the more dangerous forms of contraband, a, long advance 
will be taken towards the preservation of the peace O'f the world. 



COLONIAL POLICY WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

BERNARD MOSES. 

The character of Spain's policy with reference to the Philip- 
pines as well as with reference to her other colonies was to a 
very great extent determined by her long crusade against the 
Moors. This struggle was part of the war of the Christians 
against the Mohammedans. The other part of it was carried 
on by the other European nations in Palestine. In the East the 
Crusades came to an end by reason' of the waning interest of 
France, Italy, and Germany. These nations might cease from 
the conflict whenever they were weary of it without loss of 
territory or diminution of national honor. But the western 
wing of the Mohammedan force was within the borders of 
Spain. Therefore, althoug-h the struggle was ended in the 
East, Spain was obliged to carry it on single-handed in the 
West. For two hundred years after the last half-hearted 
crusaders of France had retired, Spain continued the war with 
unabated zeal, not merely to defend Western Europe from 
the Mohammedan conqueror, but to preserve her honor, to de- 
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fend hefr territoiry, to maintain her religion, and to perpetu- 
ate her national existence. 

Thus Spain was kept in the war against the Moors. Seven 
centuries of conflict with a non-Christian people fixed the es- 
sential features of her character, and made her devoted to the 
forms and doctrines of the church. They made her intolerant ; 
for difiference of belief had for centuries been the real ground 
of her hostility to the M'Oors. The Spanish character, like 
the character of every other nation, is the result of forces not 
under the control of the national will. The Spaniards have 
not consciously and willfully made themselves conservative 
and intolerant. The nation has acquired its character as 
other nations have acquired theirs, by the force of their in- 
heritance and environment. 

The year which closed the M'oorish wars was the year of 
the discovery of America. The experience of the nation had 
given it the spirit of a crusader, but with the oiverthrow of the 
unbelievers in the Peninsula, the Spaniards needed a new field 
in which to exercise their spirit. This was furnished by the 
then uncivilized inhabitants of America and the PhiHppines; 
and thus it happened that Spanish colonization partook of the 
character of a crusade. No instructions to the royal agents 
in the New World or in the Philippines were oftener repeated 
than those which enjoined these agents to keep especially promi- 
nent all those m'easures that would contribute to the conver- 
sion of the Indians and to their growth in a knowledge of 
Christianity. 

In keeping with this general purpose, severe restrictions 
were imposed upon migration to the colonies, in order that un- 
worthy persons migfht not have an oppoirtunity to exert an evil 
influence on the native inhabitants. All persons newly con- 
verted from- Judaism or Mohammedanism to the Catholic faith 
were forbidden to emigrate. The same prohibition applied 
to the children and grandchildren of persons whoi had been 
under the ban of the Inquisition, and also to the descendants 
of persons who had been burned at the stake or condemned 
for heresy. By this means it was designed to keep the Indians 
free from the influence of heretics and provide for their con- 
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version to the ortboidox faith. And to make this prohibition 
effective heavy penalities were imposed upon persons who 
should in any way contribute to the violation of these re- 
strictions. 

Now that Spain has fallen from' the relatively high position 
which she once occupied and her colonies have either become 
independent states or been brought under the authority of other 
nations, it is almost inevitable that her achievements should 
be underestimated; for failure in politics and war leads the 
world generally to think lightly of all the other products of 
a nation's activity. The political and mjilitary decline of 
Spain are likely to give rise to new and lower estimates of 
Spain's achievements in behalf of civilization, and it is quite 
possible that these estimates will be erroneous; that Spain in 
her weakness will not receive just credit for her great achieve- 
ments in the days of her power. 

It has in fact, already become fashionable to speak lightly 
of Spain's work in exploring and colonizing America and the 
islands of the Pacific. But this flippant judgment is not the 
final word respecting Spain's colonial policy. But we can 
hardly expect that the American will render a just revision of 
this judgment; for he is the historical antagonist of the Span- 
iard, and he has always found it difficult toi appreciate the 
achievemients of the Spaniards; partly because of political 
rivalry, and partly because of the wide diverge!nce of their 
aims and the unlikeness of their national points of view. The 
Spaniard is conservative, while the American is radical. The 
Spaniard is polite, and attaches great importance to forms of 
speech and ceremonies in social intercourse. The American is 
unconventional in speech, and regards the ceremonious polite- 
ness Qif the Spaniard as the manifestation' of a certain human 
weakness. The Spaniard is skillful in formulating rules and 
methods. The American is prompt in action. The Spaniard's 
power and facility in formulating laws is manifest in his 
colonial legislation, which is more completely unified and 
systematized than that of any other nation. The Council of 
the Indies that made the laws for the Spanish colonies pro- 
vided a comprehensive code which was applied to every part 
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of Spain's vast possessions beyond the sea. The Supreme 
Court that was established in the Philippine Islands had the 
same form of organization as that established in Buenos Ayres 
or Guatamala. They were all created under a common law. 
And the municipal governmesit that was set up in Chile was 
formed under the same law that determined the organization 
of the municipal governments in Mexico and the Philippines. 
The whole realm of Spain's colonial dominion was subject to 
a single body of laws which secured for all parts similar in- 
stitutions and the same practical methods. It may be that the 
Spaniards brought less practical wisdom to their colonial ad- 
ministration than the English ; but as general stateinents their 
laws were more complete than the English laws. 

The most striking difference between the colonial policies 
of Spain and England relate to the control exercised by the 
two nations over their respective colonists and the colonial 
trade. All the ports of England were open, to emigration to 
the colonies or trade with them, and the English authorities 
paid little or noi attention to the character or standing of the 
person who proposed to emigrate. Spain, on the other hand, 
during the greater part of her colonial period allowed ships 
for her colonies to depart from- only one port, at first the 
port of Seville, later the port o>f Cadiz; and the most rigor- 
ous scrutiny was exercised respecting the emigrants. The 
British colonist having reached America, was free to visit or 
reside anywhere in any of the colonies; while the Spanish 
colonist was required to' announce his destination before sail- 
ing, and was required, moreover, to remain after his arrival 
within the district, or jurisdiction, indicated. Between the 
two policies there was the contrast of the largest liberty in the 
case of England and the most rigorous restriction and minute 
supervision on the part O'f Spain. 

In estimating the results of Spain's influence in the Philip- 
pine Islands, we have to. take into account not only the per- 
sistently benevolent intentions of the King, but also the un- 
controlled malevolence of subordinate officers and irresponsible 
private persons. The King might design the well-being of 
the islanders, but if his agents had other designs, he was 
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powerless to carry out his intentions; for it must be remem- 
bered that during the greater part of the Spanish colonial 
period, the cro'wn had only thet most infrequent, and often' in- 
direct, communication with the Philippines. Until the early 
part of the nineteenth century the Philippine Islands were un- 
der the viceroy of Mexico; and the coninection' between' these 
two parts oif the vice-kingdom was maintained by a line of 
ships between Acapulco and Manila and the schedule of sail- 
ings was one ship a year each way; in fact, the trip from 
Acapulco to Manila and return lasted usually thirteen or four- 
teen months. There was no competition, for no other part 
of Spanish America mig'ht send vessels to, or receive goods 
from, the Philippine Islands. 

Under this condition of affairs the local officers and private 
merchants might abuse the confidence of the King with im- 
punity; and that they often did this is evidait from such ap- 
peals to the King as that made by DomingO' de Salazar, the 
first bishop of the Philippines. Having learned of abuses by 
the Spaniards, the bishop was moved by the hardships that be- 
fell the people, and informed the King, in order that these 
abuses might be removed. The people, he offirmed, ought to 
be feasted and favored, in order that they might become at- 
tached to our faith and understand the mercy of God in 
bringing them to a knowledge of it. In 1 583 when the bishoip 
wrote there were clearly two opinions respecting the manner in 
which the Filipinos should be treated, just as there appear 
to be two opinions now. The fact that such petitions and 
protests were made and presented tO' the King shows that the 
protesting party represented a state of public conscience not 
then usual among the nations dealing with the inferior races. 

There is no doubt that many men found their way to the 
Spanish colonies whose purpose was rather to spoil than to 
convert the heathen. There is no doubt, moreover, that many 
men have made their way to the Philippines since they came 
iinder American authority who have more interest in making 
great imm'cdiate gains than in protecting the lives of the 
Filipinos O'r in rendering them secure in the possession of their 
property and their O'pportunities. But it is not safe in either 
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case to affirm that the persons who would spoil the weak rep- 
resent the real designs of the nation to which they belong. 
Whether Spain's colonial expeditions and settlements were at- 
tended by more or less unprinicipled m:en than the similar 
undertakings of other nations is a subject that at this point 
need not be minutely investigated. A more profita:ble inquiry 
concerns the specific influences exerted by the Spaniards for 
the prom^otion of 'civilization among the Filipinos; and prob- 
ably no influences proceeding from the Spaniards were more 
important or more far-reaching in their civilizing effect on the 
Filipinos than those w'hich resulted in making themi a Chris- 
tian people. It miay be difficult to determine to what extent 
their conversion modified their fundamental race ideas, or to 
find out how far their thoughts about Christianity coincide 
with the thoughts of Western Christians on the same subject. 

But whatever may • be the truth about this matter, the 
Filipinos under Spanish influence became formally Christians, 
and the Church, in the course of the centuries it has dominated 
them, 'has impressed upon their minds a large number of prac- 
tical ideas. Through the influence of these ideas the Filipinos 
have, to a certain extent, been- turned away from the oriental 
point of view and made to see things as Spaniards see them. 
They have been brought with respect to many particulars to 
occupy the Spaniard's point 'of view. As the Spaniard, through 
long contact with the Moors 'and the infusion of a certain 
amount of Jewish and Moo'rish blood, has become something 
of an 'Oriental ; so the Filipino, through long contact with the 
Spaniards and the infusion of a certain amount of European 
blood, has beoomie something of a European. 

On their arrival in the Philippines the Spaniards found the 
people still under a tribal organizatio'n that apparently con- 
tributed very little to the preservation of order and peace; for, 
in the language of a contemporary account from the last half 
of the sixteenth century, "these people declare war among 
themselves at the slightest proivocation, or with none what- 
ever. All those who have not made a treaty of peace with 
them or formed with them the blood compact, are consid- 
ered as enemies. Privateering and robbery have a natural 
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attraction for them. Whenever the occasion presents itself, 
they rob one another, even if they be neighbors or relatives." 

(P. I.,V. III.,p. 55)- 

Under the influence of the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a sudden change was made in the social condition of the 
islands. The Filipinos were led to acknowledge a superior 
political authority, tribal allegiance disappeareid, and in the 
towns, as they gradually grew up, there was formed a nucleus 
of a more or less cultivated society that in the course of time 
acquired a certain European character. The schools that 
were established made a few of the young Filipinos familiar 
with subjects ordinarily presented in a European curriculum. 
When in the course oi years young men desired more advanced 
instruction, they naturally went to Spain, and at the end of 
their studies returned to the islands thorough-going Europeans. 
They returned moreover, with an ambition to make the in- 
stitutions of their native country more like those of Europe. 
They became lawyers and officers in the civil service and in 
both capacities they were instrumental in spreading among the 
people a knowledge oif European law, on which the public ad- 
ministration was founded, and which had been adopted to fix 
the relations of private persons to one another. The civil 
law having been made the basis of the legal system of the 
islands, all persons in seeking to acquire a knowledge of this 
system were necessarily led tO' consider the social conditions in 
Europe in which this law arose. The law and the adminis- 
trative system constituted tlius the road by which the culti- 
vated minds among the people were drawn back to the an- 
cient source from' which European nations have derived much 
of their culture and legal wisdom. The importance of bring- 
ing an oriental people under European law cannot be easily 
overestimated. It is a purely practical process, and in the 
case of the Filipinos it was an essential step in the develop- 
ment of a civilized society. The United States in entering 
upon its task in the Philippine Islands enjoyed the very great 
advantage of Spain's preliminary work to this end. The 
ancient traditions and institutions of barbarism had been set 
aside ; the popular mind had conceived the idea of order under 
law; and the sense of political unity had been developed. 
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An important step, often an 'exceedingly difficult step, in 
preparing for the rise of a rude people to a higher stage ol 
cultivation is the destruction of ancient social foirms and pre- 
judices. Without this preliminary work the reconstructive 
process is impossible. If you would rebuild a city and make 
it more beautiful, you must first clear away the ruins and 
ugly buildings that cumber the ground. If you would rebuild 
society and give it better institutions you must first clear the 
ground of such organizations and ideas as are incompatible 
with the execution oif the new design. In case old institutions 
have become rigid by long continuance and are maintained by 
an uncompromising conservatismi, the changes required to 
introduce a new and better social existence become difficult 
if not impossible. Caste as it appears in India furnishes a 
pertinent illustration. It has become rigid by continuance 
through a long period; it is upheld by a conservatism' that is 
intensified by religious fanaticism; and it is entirely incom- 
patible with the intellectual receptivity and free intercourse of 
progressive society. It presents an unwavering resistance to 
England's attempts to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
people by the introduction of the ideas and new institutions 
that would contribute to the freedom, enlightenment, and gen- 
eral well-being of the people. 

Obstacles like those presented by the system of Caste in India 
are not encountered in the Philippine Islands. The only strong 
tie of social union is the sentiment of loyalty to a family or to 
a personal superior. In the matter of social organization, the 
people are apparently ready for any new thing. The church 
has made its leveling influence felt; and not the least of the 
services it has rendered is that it swept away many old pre- 
judices and traditions and habits, and left an unencumbered 
field on which new governmental organizations might be es- 
tablished and more enlightened communities developed. In 
thus clearing the ground for a new social structure and in 
leading the people to accept the practices of the church very 
important work was done towards preparing the Filipinos 
to take advantage of the opportunities presented tO' them 
under a liberal government and through a general system of 
public instruction. 
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The rule of the Spaniards has, moreoiver, left a marked 
effect on the personal character and bearing of the cultivated 
part of the Filipino people. The Spaniards are sticklers for 
form and ceremony in speech and conduct, and this quality they 
have communicated to the Filipinos. It is of course, easier 
for a barbarous people to acquire the fonms than the spirit of 
civilized life. Through observing the forms however, there 
comes gradually an understanding of the spirit. As the 
Spaniards laid great stress 00 formal conduct, they were ex- 
cellent masters in the first stages of the discipline that makes 
for civilization. Through them the Filipinos have attained 
a noteworthy distinction among the peoples of the Far East 
for their good manners and generally dignified bearing. As 
instructors and models in this department the Americans would 
have bffin greatly inferior to the Spaniards. The American 
goes to the islands as the representative of a superior civiHza- 
tion, but his personal superiority does not appear in his man- 
ners. In this respect the Filipino outranks him. The Ameri- 
can, however, justifies his presence as a leader and a teacher 
in the islands by the fact that his mission begins where the 
mission of the Spaniards ended. The Spaniards taught the 
Filipinos the f ormis of enlightened society ; the Americans are 
expected to give them an opportunity to acquire its open^ 
minded, liberal, and humane spirit. 

That the cultivated Filipinos under the Spaniards acquired 
somewhat of the spirit of civilized society as well as the form^, 
is indicated by the position of woman in the islands. No- 
where in all the Orient is the position of woman better than in 
the Philippines. Among the non-Christian Malays she is 
degraded by polygamy and slavery. In China those who are 
especially favored are as irrationally treated as those who' are 
found at the other extreme of the social scale. In the Philip- 
pines woman is neither a useless ornament nor a beast of 
burden, but a rational being standing by her husband and 
contributing her part in the struggle for existence. Even 
when the struggle has ceased to be hard, she does not appear 
to be disposed to renounce all effort and all responsibility. 
She is willing to make sacrifices, for her own education, but as 
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yet her oppoirtunities have not been commiensurate with her 
ambition. Under the new regime many who expect to be 
teachers are attending the normal schools, and give promise of 
being able to render valuable assistance in maintaining and 
developing the efficiency O'f the public sohools. The ordinary 
FiHpino woman has a liking for trade. She appears to have 
less vanity and miore business siagacity than her husband. In 
the more fortunate social circumstances her bearing is such 
as to suggest better opportunities and a wider experience than 
she has actually had. Like the wometi of Southern Europe, 
the women of the Philippines are attached to the church, and 
through its influence have been broug'ht into a position quite 
different from the traditional 'position of the oriental vVomen-. 
But in order that an exaggerated impression of the extent 
of the Spaniard's Europeanizing influence 'may not be con- 
veyed, it is necessary to recall the fact thiat this influence was 
limited by the Spanish policy of comimunicating as much as 
possible with the Filipinos in one or another oif their own dia- 
lects ; for wherever the native language was used there was^ a 
strong probability that the Spaniiards would descend to the 
Filipino's plane of thought instead oif .lifting him to the 
European's conception' and point of view. Tihe Filipinos who 
were tO' any considerable extent Europeanized were those who 
became familiar with the Spanish language, and thus had access 
to European ideas. The Filipinos who neiver knew Spanish 
remained, except in rare cases, without much knowledge of 
Europe or sympathy with Europeanizing reformi. Therefore, 
in discouraging the Filipinos from learming Spanish, as was 
extensively done under the old regime, the Spaniards positively 
Hmited the influence which might otherwise have proceeded 
from their presence. So effectual was this discouragement, or 
so few opportunities for learning the language were offered, 
that, after an occupation of three hundred and fifty years, less 
than ten per cent, of the inhabitants were able to speak Spanish. 
It is this limited number that we have in mind when we speak 
of the civilizing influence of the Spaniards on the Filipinos. 

The influence of the Spaniards was further limited by tha 
fact that they never thoroughly mastered the country. In 
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many parts, instead of building roads that would penetrate the 
interior and open the lurking places of the brigands, they 
were satisfied to remain on the defensive. Failing to make 
their force recognized everywhere, the ruder inhabitants of 
the unexplored and unconquered regions acquired a certain 
ccttitempt for the civilized man, regarding him^ as a weakling 
and as consequently unworthy of imitation; for the first step 
necessary to make the barbarian accept the ideas of civilization 
is to let him know that the civilized man is his superior in 
physical force. To smite the barbarian wibh a heavy hand is 
sometimes the surest way to Hberalize his mind. This the 
Spaniards did not always do when it ought to have been done, 
and consequently there remained, after centuries of nominal 
control, vast r^ions where neither the Spaniards nor the 
civilization which they represented were respected, and where 
there was nO' disposition to accept their ideas. 

Furthermore, the frequent departure of the Spaniards from 
the economic practices of modern Europe in dealing with the 
Filipinos delayed the acceptance of those ideas which con- 
stitute the basis of modem society. In the islands much was 
done under the Spaniards by forced labor at a time when prac- 
tically all laborers in Europe were free and received wages. 
Considering the relations of the two peoples to one another, it 
was inevitable that the Filipino should regard the Spaniards 
as his teachers, but what he gained fromi the object lesson 
in this case was knowledge of a state of things that was not 
characteristically European, but rather characteristically orien- 
tal. But in the course of time a new age dawned. The cru- 
sading spirit became antiquated; feudalism survived only as 
a relic of a receding past, the union' of ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical functions in a single body was repudiated; and it was 
clearly seen that Spain, which had stood for these things, had 
finished her mission. 

In the fact that Spain's mission as a colonizer and a ruler 
of inferior races is ended, and that the tasks she had under- 
taken have fallen to other nations, we observe one of the 
familiar incidents in the development of civilization. In the 
course of intellectual progress it is not unusual for one person 
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to take up and carry forward to a higher form or to a more 
complete stage an invention or a theory of a predecessor. In 
the history of material achievements nothing is more common 
than to find one company of men taking up and finishing an 
undertaking begun by others. And as we grasp within our 
view the social progress oi the world, nothing is more con- 
sistent with reason and historical fact than the idea that great 
national undertakings may be originated by one nation and sub- 
sequently be taken up and carried to a higher stage of ad- 
vancement by another nation; or, in other words, that one 
nation makes one contribution tO' civilization while another 
nation makes quite a different contribution. 

And thus, although we recognize the zeal and heroism dis- 
played by the Spaniards in discoveiy and exploration, and 
keep in mind their high purpose to bring to the heathen an 
uncorrupted faith, it may be reasonably expected that, with 
less of the crusader's spirit, but with more practical sense, the 
newer nation will carry Spain's unfinished work in the Far 
East to a conclusion which the stereotyped conservatism of 
the older nation made it impossible for her to reach. 

But it is frequently affirmed that the people of the United 
States are new to questions relating to the government oif 
dependencies. The truth is, however, that more than a cen- 
tury ago they had very positive ideas as to how certain colonies 
should be governed. This was, in fact, the first subject on 
which they held a common opinion. A little later, after the 
several states had ceded to the federal government their west- 
em lands, they had an opportunity to pnt their ideas into 
practice. 

In the continental territories of the United States it was 
expected that the aboriginal inhabitants would disappear and 
no account was taken of them' in forming the organic laws of 
the Territories. But in Porto Rico and the Philippines it could 
not be presumed that they would disappear, and they could not 
be ignored. In the continental Territories the government was 
forraied for the descendents of Europeans; in the Philippines 
it was made primarily for Filipinos, but at the same time it had 
to be so ordered as not to do violence to' the interests of the 
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other mhabitants. It ihad to be ordered, moreover, in such 
form that it would not do' violence toi the fundam^ental prin- 
ciples on which this republic was established. The two most 
excellent models of European rule over dependencies peopled 
principally by races in a lower stage oif civilization were fur- 
nished by the colonial possession® o'f Engiland and Holland. 
But there were various reasons why neither the English nor 
the Dutch policy could be exactly followed. The Filipinos 
are Christians, and a small part, but a dominant part, oif themi 
have been to a certain extent Europeanized under the influence 
of the Spaniards. As a necessary result O'f their conversion 
to Christianity and their association with Europeans, they had 
certain aspirations that distinguished them' from the non- 
Christian branches O'f their race. A certain infusion of Euro- 
pean blood, moreover, emphasized the results oi the European- 
izing reform. The people of the Philippines were, therefore, 
in a posiition where a decent regard for their ambition and 
aohievem'ents made it advisable toi carry out some other than 
the repressive policy that had characterized the Dutch admin- 
istration of Java. The contrast between the conditions of 
India and the Philippine Islands, India's vast population, her 
rich and powerful native princes, her indigenous civiHzation, 
with its wealth of literature and traditions and social institu- 
tions, made it undesirable to imiitate strictly in the Philippines 
the policy that has been found necessary in India. The prob- 
lem presented by the conditions in the Philippines was simpler 
than the Indian problemi, and the difificulties that had tO' be 
overcome arose from a different source. The difficulties en- 
countered by ihe English in India arose in large part fromi 
the complexity and rigidity of the native Indian society. The 
difficulties encountered by the Amiericans in the Philippines 
arose largely from the chaotic condition of Filipino' society, the 
absence of social organizations of a high grade and the lack 
of traditions of order. The cases were different and required 
different methods of treatment. There were better reasons 
for building on Spanish foundation® than for borrowing a sys- 
tem fromi either Java or India. 

Under the actual political organization of the Philippine 
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Islands the government of the United States is the source 
of power exercised by the central, or insular, government. 
Immediately after the American army landed the military au- 
thorities took possession of the civil offices within their lines, 
collected the internal revenue taxes and customs duties, and 
executed such laws relating to civil affairs as were valid at 
the close of Spanish rule. As commander-in-chief of the army 
the President took steps to enlarge the scope of the civil ofHces 
and to bring the islands under civil authority as fast as the 
inhabitants could be pacified. To this end, and acting still as 
head of the army without special congressional authorization, 
he appointed the United States Philippine Commission, in 
March, 1900, " to^ continue and perfect the work of organizing 
and establishing civil government already commenced by the 
military authorities." After the first of September, 1900, this 
commission had authority to exercise, subject to the Presi- 
dent's approval, legislative power in the Philippine Islands. 
This power prior to this date had been held by the military 
governor. It included " the making of rules and or- 
ders having the effect of law, for the raising of revenue 
by taxes, customs duties, and imposts; the appropriation and 
expenditure of public funds of the islands; the establishment 
of an educational system throughout the islands; the estab- 
lishment of a system to secure an efficient civil service; the 
organization and establishment of courts ; the organization and 
establishment of municipal and d^artmental governments, 
and all other matters of a civil nature for which the military 
governor was formerly competent to provide by rules or or- 
ders of a legislative character." 

The next step in carrying out the policy of the United States 
with respect to the Philippine Islands was that in which the 
President directed affairs not as the commander-in-chief of 
the army, but as authorized by definite congressional action. 
The action taken by Congress in this matter was essentially the 
same action as that which had been taken in the case of 
Louisiana. By a law approved in October, 1803, it was pro- 
vided that, until Congress should have made provision for a 
temporary government, all the military, civil, and judicial 
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powers then, eocercised by the officers of the government of 
Louisiana should be vested in such person or persons and 
should be exercised in such manner as the President of the 
United States might direct. The language of this act of 
1803 was repeated in a law passed ninety-eight years later, 
approved March 2, 1901, giving the President congressional 
authority " for the establishment of civil government and for 
maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Is:lands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, prosperity and 
religion." This was the Spooner amendment to the army ap- 
propriation bill for 1902. By it Congress ratified the estab- 
lished authority, but at the same time imposed certain restric- 
tions, particularly with reference to granting franchises. 

The next phase of the insular government was introduced 
by the change effected July 4, 1901, through which the 
executive authority previously exerted by the military gov- 
ernor in the Philippines was transferred to a civil governor. 
A little later four executive departments were created: the 
departments of the interior, of commerce and police, of finance 
and justice; and of public instruction. The president of the 
commission having become the civil governor, the four other 
original members of the commission were appointed, with the 
title of secretary, to be the heads of the four executive depart- 
ments. The governor and the four secretaries continued to 
act as members of the commission, which was at this time 
enlarged by the addition of three Filipinos, and one of the 
secretaries was appointed vice governor. The vice governor 
may act as civil governor whenever the civil governor is in- 
capacitated by illness, or certifies that his temporary absence 
from the seat of government will make it necessary for the 
vice governor to perform' the duties of the civil governor. 
Under the several secretaries are grouped the various bureaus 
through which the work of the departments is carried on. 
The head of each bureau in a department reports to the head 
of the department to which he belongs. 

The present government thus embraces a civil governor and 
four secretaries who, with the three Filipino members of the 
commission, constitute the central legislatura To these offices 
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may be added the office of the Attorney-general and the 
system of the courts embracing' the Supreme Court, the various 
courts of first instance, and the local courts such as the muni- 
cipal courts and the courts of the justices of the peace. 

In most cases the Supreme Court of the Philippines has final 
authority, but there are cases that may be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. These are all actions, 
cases, causes, and proceedings in which the constitution or 
any statute, treaty, title, right or privilege Oif the United States 
is involved, or causes in which the value in controversy ex- 
ceeds twenty-five thousand dollars, or in w^hich the title or 
possession^ oif real estate exceeding in value the sum; of twenty- 
five thousand dollars is involved or brought into question. 

In establishing local governments, the boundaries o'f the 
ancient pueblos, or townships, were reco'gnized as determining 
the territories of the new municipalities. The ancient names 
were retained, and the public property of the old pueblos passed 
to the new organization. In the municipalities, or townships, 
the first steps were taken towards the establishmient of local 
self-gO'vernmient. The president, the vice-president, and the 
members oi the municipal council are elected. But in view 
of the limited knowledge aind experience of the bulk of the 
inhabitants, it was found to be expedient to confine the privi- 
lege of voting, in the beginning, to a comparatively few per- 
sons. It was confined to those who had held some one of the 
principal municipal offices prior to the American occupation, 
those who had property valued at five hundred pesos, or who 
paid taxes to the amount of thirty pesos, and those who could 
read, write, and s^peak English or Spanish. It might happen 
that many of those who had property worth five hundred pesos 
or wbo had previously bean municipal officers could neither 
read nor write Spanish or English. But it was held that their 
ability to accumulate property, or their previous experience in 
local goiVernment would make it safe to confer upon them the 
privilege of voting for municipal officers. By granting this 
privilege to 'tihe limited number of persons who had the quali- 
fications required, an opportunity was given to the people to 
acquire the first elements of the knowledge necessary to enable 
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them to govern themselves. This provision' was in marked 
contrast with the law established in Portoi Rico and Hawaii, 
which conferred the highest privileges of citizenship alike upon 
the fit and the unfit. By this action respecting Porto Rico and' 
Hawaii the authorities threw away whatever influence they 
might have exerted by holding out this privilege as an induce- 
m'ent to the people to make themselves worthy to participate 
in the local government. By thus bringing into the govem- 
ment a vast mass of uncontrollable ignorance, the new admin- 
istrations in tho'Se islands began in confusion and with the 
prospect of achievements that would not constitute a favorable 
recommendation of republicanism. If more Filipinos acquire 
and hold property or acquire a knowledge of English or Span- 
ish, this will indicate a certain social improvement that, in 
accordance with the law regulating the suffrage, will be fol- 
lowed by an extension of political righitsi to other persons; 
but if no such improvement shall be observable the welfare of 
the local communities will not 'be endangered by the presence 
and authoritative interference of ignorant and shiftless Fili- 
pinos in pulblic affairs. 

Like many of the present to^wnships of Neiw England, the 
pueblos in the Philippines often, contain more than one village, 
but each of these villages, or barrios, has a certain territory 
which is recognized as pertaining to it, and the sum' of all the 
tracts 'of territory pertaining toi the several barrios coincides 
with, or is the same as, the territory of the pueblo' or town- 
ship. Each barrio is in the immediate dharge of a member 
of the town council, but the township and not the barrio is the 
primary political unit. Ilie town is the lowest distinct gov- 
ernmental group; for the barrio' is simply a fraction of the 
pueblo, or to'wn. 

Midway between! the municipal government and the central 
govemmient of the archipelago stands the government of the 
several provinces. When the provinces one after another 
were turned from war to peace, it became necesi^ry to. have at 
hand a form of govenment under which they might be or- 
ganized. This fo'Hm' 'was furnished by the general provincial 
government act adopted in February, 1901. In accordance 
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with this act the provincial government consists of five officers. 
TUiese are a governor, a supervisor, a treasurer, an attorney, 
and a secretary. The governor, the supervisor, and the treas- 
urer of the province make up the provincial board. The attor- 
ney and the secretary are not members of the board, but 
perform their proper functions in connection with the affairs 
of the provincial government. The governor in the first in- 
stance, that is to say on the organization of the provincial gov- 
ernment, was appointed by the commission ; later he was elected 
by a provincial assembly, or electoral college, composed of the 
members of the town councils of the organized municipalities 
of the province. It is expected that ordinarily the provincial 
governor will be a Filipino, although at the organization of 
the several provinces a number of the appointed governors were 
Americans, and some Americans were elected by the provincial 
assemblies at the expiration of the term of appointment, still, 
under a normal condition of affairs, it may be expected that the 
governors of provinces will be Filipinos. The supervisor is 
required to be a civil engineer, for upon him devolves the 
'business of building roads and bridges and the other public 
works of the province. But the supervisor and the treasurer 
are in the classified civil service, and it is expected that for the 
present until properly qualified engineers appear among the 
Filipinos they will usually be Americans. 

After the general provincial law had been formed embrac- 
ing the general outlines of a provincial government, there reh 
mained the task of applying it to the several provinces, with 
such modifications as might be needed in the different circum^ 
stances. This task made necessary a journey to each of the 
provinces, for the purpose of finding out by inquiry and dis^ 
cussion with representatives of the people in a public assembly 
what modifications of the general law were needed to adapt 
it to the province in question. Inquiry was also made as 
to what salaries ought to be paid to the provincial officers, and 
what limits ought to be fixed for the other provincial expenses. 
The provincial assembly that was consulted about these matters 
was composed of delegates from the several towns of the 
province. The delegates were usually the presidents of the 
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towns and the members of the town councils. They were the 
most cultivated part of their respective communities. 

Of the five provincial officers only the governor is elected ; 
the others are appointed. The goveimor is elected by an as- 
sembly composed of the miemibers of the town councils of the 
province. By providing that the official head of the province 
shall be elected by a system of indirect election resting on the 
limited suffrage established in the municipal code, it is thought 
that the people will be secured a certain participation in public 
affairs, and that the stability and wise conduct of the govern- 
ment will not be endangered by the too immediate interference 
of the untrained part of the population. Placed in intimate 
connection with the central government by the fact that the 
bulk of its officers are appointed, the provincial organization 
is in a position to serve as an efficient administrative agent of 
tihe central authority, as well as to fulfill its functions as a 
purely local government. 

It may be seen from the statements already made that, under 
the present governmental organization, there are two groups of 
elected officers. The first group embraces the municipal offi- 
cers, who are chosen at large by the qualified electors of the 
municipality. The second group of elected officers embraces 
the governors of the several provinces, who are elected by 
provincial assemblies composed of the members of the town 
councils of the various towns in the several provinces. The 
second election thus depends on the first, and the first is made 
by a restricted list of voters who must either have property to 
the value of five hundred pesos or pay at least thirty pesos of 
regularly established taxes, or be able to read, write, and speak 
Spanish or English, or have held a municipal office under 
Spanish rule. These qualifications are established by law to 
be the qualificatioos of the elections who shall choose the 
memibers of the proposed Philippine assembly that is to be 
convened and organized two years after the completion and 
publication of the census recently taken. 

A government for the Philippine Islands has thus been es- 
tablished, and all but a few stragglers have returned to the 
occupations of peace. The stragglers are products of the re- 
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belHon against Spain and the United States, who fancy that in 
war they learned the trick of hving without work at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors. They are brigands, and, in terms 
apphed to our evil-doers, would be described as a cross be- 
tween a sneak-thief and a footpad. In view of the lawlessness 
that appears to be increasing in this country, it may be safely 
affirmed that brigandage is less ominous in the Philippines than 
in the United States. The Philippine brigands are the half- 
civilized elements O'f the population. They have no strong 
traditions of social order. They have had no experience to 
teach them respect for law. They have lived under a 
system that was monarchial from top to bottom. What- 
ever obedience they have rendered has been rendered to 
the commiand of a personal superior. The new regime sub- 
stitutes law for the personal ruler. The change is a little too 
sudden for the ordinary Filipino, particularly for the Filipino 
with an extravagant idea of liberty. He has none of that 
training which enables the Anglo-Saxon to feel loyalty to the 
impersonal state, and render obedience to its impersonal de- 
crees. It is only naltural, therefore, that under tiiese circum- 
stances the ignorant and vicious fragments of the population 
should manifest the characteristics of barbarism rather than 
those of civilization. But there is no such excuse for the 
American brigands, those who are breaking down our jails, 
defying the authority of courts, and torturing their fellows. We 
cannot even charge these acts of lawlessness to recent immigra- 
tion from the lower ranks of European nations, for the mobs 
of jail-breakers, lynchers, and the bands of highwaymen are 
predominantly of American stock. They are bom and bred 
under the free institutions of the land they are disgracing. 

The Filipinoi brigand may have been encouraged by the utter- 
ances in this country that helped to keep the belated insurrectos 
going, but this influence on him has probably been very slight ; 
for he is not a politician, but simply a plain robber, and has no 
aspirations higher than successful plundering. Filipino bri- 
gandage does not, however, present any serious danger either 
to the lives or property o^f Americans. 

Even Filipino brigandage has had its uses. It has furnished 
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the Philippine Governmient an opportunity to test the! reliability 
of its constaibulary or local militia. This arm ai the govern- 
ment is composed of enlisted Filipinos under American officers. 
It embraces between five thousand and six thousand men, who 
are distributed throughout the provinces. The presence of 
lawless stragglers in the country gave the constabulary some- 
thing to do immediately on its organization, which made strict 
discipline necessary and possible. Five thousand armed idlers 
scattered throughout the island's-, without any serious occupa- 
tion, might very readily have become demoralized. But by 
having occupation, the officers have been able to hold them to 
strict discipline, and thus selt a high standard for the whole 
force. This standard once fixed becomes a part of the tradi- 
tion of the constabulary, and may without great difficulty be 
maintained. 

At first doubts were entertained by certain persons as 
to the advisability of arming so many natives, but their 
conduct has been generally such as to leave no apparent 
ground for these doubts. They have been loyal to their 
officers and to the government. They have been efficient — 
for the particular task in hand quite as efficient as the Ameri- 
can soldiers. The American soldier is to a certain extent 
handicapped as a brigand-hunter, in that he does not know the 
tricks and habits of the Filipino thief. The attempts which 
the Americans are making to eliminate brigandage is a de- 
parture from the Spanish regime. The Spaniards winked at 
many things, and among others the presence of bands of 
thieves in certain centers of lawlessness. From these centers 
whole districts became infected. The process carried on by 
the constabulary is a cleaning-up pro(Xiss, and promises to leave 
the islands, for the first time in their history, free from the 
bands of thieves that have always been more or less of a hin- 
drance to prosperity. 

Like Mexico and other former colonies of Spain, the Philip- 
pines had not adopted the land-tax ais a means of raising 
revenue. This was consistent with the other features of the 
system of tax!ation prevailing in the islands, in that it favored 
the rich and burdened the poor. Speaking generally, under 
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the old system of taxation, whatever articles were owned or 
exclusively used by the rich had a lighter tax than those owned 
or exclusively used by the poor. Ghampagne, to take a single 
illustration, bore a lighter tax than cheap wine. In Mexico 
for a long period the government was practically an oligarchy, 
composed in large part of landowners, who either determined 
what the taxes should be or had sufficient influence to prevent 
the imposition of a tax on land. In the Philippines, slso, a 
limited class of relatively rich men had exerted on the gov- 
ernment whatever influence had been exerted by the people or 
by those not actually in official positions, and it seemed to them 
wise, or at least advantageous, to use whatever power they 
had to cause any tax levied to be placed where it would 
burden themi least. On one occasion, at a public meeting in 
one of the provinces, advice was sought as to the best methods 
of increasing the revenue, and the deliberate plan proposed by 
some of the speakers was that the government should levy a 
tax on the proletariat. The Filipinos had learned their lesson 
from the old regime. 

In view of this state Oif things, it became evident in the be- 
ginning that it would be necessary to make a complete refor- 
mation of the system of taxation, and that this reformation 
would have to concern itself both with the internal revenue 
taxes and the customs duties. In making the changes re- 
quired, it was proposed that the new system should at least not 
bear more heavily on the poor than on the rich. The prin- 
ciple adopted appears to us to carry with it its own advocacy, 
but it was not so clear toi those who had inherited their ideas 
of financial policy from Spain. 

The excuse or justification for the new tarifif law was the 
need of an adequate revenue for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment. The cedula tax, or graduaite'd poU-tex, had been 
abolished, no land^;ax had' been imposed, and the internal 
revenue tax brought only limited returns. As a consequen<x! 
of years of rebellion, the trade and the industries of the 
smaller towns in so far as the smaller towns ever had 
any industries, were either disorganized or destroyed. The 
contributions made for the support of the rebellion, whether 
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free or forced, 'had imipoiverished a large number of the 
inhabitants of the provinces, and the only effective source 
of an adequate reveniue, at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can occupation, was the customs duties. The duties, therefore, 
which were estoblished by the new tarifif law were esitablished 
primarily for revenue. The idea of pnotelction, was only in- 
cidentally comsidered. There were, in fact, very few industries 
to protect that had not adequate protiecitlioo in the conditions 
under which they existed. In making the tariff law, then,, ooly 
a few objects were kept disibinctly in miind. In the first place, 
it was designied to yield a respectalble revenue. In the second 
plaice, it was proposed that it should not be burdensome tO' the 
trade or unduly raise the price of articles to the consumers. In 
the third place, it was planned to be easy of execution, so' that 
collections might be made under it with the least po'ssible ex- 
pense and with the least possible liability to fraud. The ends 
aimed at by the makers of the law have beeti fairly well at- 
tained. It has yielded a respectable revenue. That the law 
might not be burdensome tO' trade or increase unduly con- 
sumer's prices., it was designed toi make the average rate on 
imports about twenty-one or twenty-two per cent, of their real 
value. Since the duty is primarily a specific duty, this rate, ex- 
pressed in terms of an ad valorem duty, will naturally vary as 
the goods imported are of high or low grade in their class. 
Whenever the specific duty is the same on cheaper and dearer 
goods, the dearer goods have an obvious advantage in importa- 
tion. But in all cases where classes are distinctly recoignizable, 
each class has its distinct specific duty. The duty was made 
primarily specific, because such a duty may be more easily levied 
and collected than an ad valorem duty, and it is exempt from 
the liability tO' fraud through undervaluation or overvaluation. 

Recoignizing ithe necessary inaccuracy of a system, involving 
only specific duties, provision is made in many instances for re^ 
sorting to an ad valorem duty as a corrective of possible cases 
of injustice. 

In certain cases where the rates rnider the new law are the 
same or less than under the old law, some importers who have 
had experience with both laws find the new laiw is more severe 
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than the old, on acaouint oif its more rigorous execution. From 
their point of view a law imposing a higher rate of duties is 
more convenient in practice than a law imposing a low rate, 
provided' the law imposing the higher duties can be made easy 
by gifts and bribes. Better a high tariff with gratiiicaciones 
than a lo'W tariff that is carried out with rigid and unsjmipathe- 
tic honesty. 

Not ithe leiast important matter of policy connected with the 
affairs of business that has engaged the attention of the Philip- 
pine government is the forest of the islands, and regulations 
for their care and economic use. 

In order that the magnificent forests of thte islands might not 
be suddenly and irretrievably destroyed, and that at the same 
time they might be rendered serviceable, they were committed to 
the administration and supervision of a bureau of forestry. The 
lands of the forest belong in veiry large part toi the government, 
awd for thiis reason their control is in the hands of an autliority 
that may dieal with thiemi freely without becoming entangled in 
the meshes of individual rights. 

In the policy adopted with reference to the forests, two or 
three points are conspicuious. The first of thesie is, that for- 
ests are not sold to the individual persons or coirporations who 
have only the single interest of denuding the lands on which 
they stand. The second of these points is, that the government 
in reltaiiniinig ithe land necessarily retains the poiwer to determine 
what trees may be felled and what must be left standing without 
injury. The third point is, that the person who receives, a per- 
mit to cut desttgnated trees must, pay toi the govemm^ent a cer- 
tain amount per cubic foot of the trees fdled, this amount vary- 
ing according to the quality of the timlbeir in question. This 
m'dans that the Philippine Governnielnt sells the timber standing, 
at a price fixed according to its quality, and retains the owner- 
ship oif the land and controls and cares for all subsequent 
growths. By this method it is expected that the devastation of 
the forests will be averted. At the same time dealers in tim- 
ber will be able to secure at reasonable rates the trees best suited 
to their purposes, but under the direction of the proper authori- 
ties as to what immature trees must be left standing. 
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If one weire to attempt to makei a cofflprdiemsive sitaitelment of 
the economic status 0i the PhiHppine Isilamd's., it would not be 
difE'Cult to form a fairly just esttimlate of the 'several material 
dememits. But a conisideraible difficulty would arise in attempt- 
ing tp estimate the labor force of the islands as a necessary 
factor in the gemeral statemient. On this point the gfovemment 
has mianilested am uncertain aMd doubtful policy. It is uncer- 
tein because as yelt noi One knows whait is to be the result of the 
awakening of -the Filipinos out of their mediaevaiism. The 
builk Dif Che po'pulation is composed of persons who either culti- 
viatte inidepenideintly 'their small holdingfs or aire attached to otheir 
persons in a traditional relation not greatly unlike that of 
feudal dependents. Thei part of the population that is nd'ther 
in the position of individual cultivators nor attached to any 
'household or ^elsltalfce is small, and consequendy the number of 
laborers 'aidtually availaible for a new undertaking is limited. 
Persioois who 'Ifave been accu'stomied to gain their living in a cer- 
tain way camiot be expected to abandon their anicient habits, 
their traditional dependenice it may be, immeldiately on the ap- 
pearance of a person or company asking for their serivces. In 
view oif this fact, it is probable that those who present them,'- 
selves at the first call under the new diemand are only a part of 
the 'supply of labor which the community in question may fur- 
nish when it shall have adjusted itself tO' the new conditions. 
It will therefore 'be impossible to know the labor capabilities oi 
the Philippine Islainds until they sihall have acquired more of 
the characteristics of the inldusitrial communities of Europe and 
Ammca. But there is a strong probabi'lity that the Filipino 
labor force will inicrea'se as the sense of individual independence 
increases and 'more mien break away from their positions of 
sewi-depenldenoe on their employers. But this movement o'f thie 
Filipino towards the position of the American laborer will 
probably 'be slow, and in the mean time there ought to be a 
demand for mo're lalborers than are at present available. To 
this point it is safe and easy going. What lies beyond is a 
rough road oif diverse opinions. 

As it regards; the continental territory of the United States, 
it is not difficult to frame a more or lesis convincing argument in 
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support of the policy involved in the law excluding Chinese on 
the ground that the inconvenience of getting, rich more slowly 
is not to be compared with the inconvenience of having another 
race problcim on our hands. But wheto <&i-e inquiry relatefe to 
the Philippine Islands the conclusion that applies hetre does not 
necessarily apply there. Here it would be bringing togetheir 
two alien races, the two most positive and strongest races in 
the world, that it would be better to beep apart. There it 
would be bringing togetheir, not two races, but twoi kindred 
peoples, of whose amialgamationi nature seems to approve. But 
whether they enter into close association or reimain distinct is 
not a matter of great moment. The undisputed fact is, that 
there is room for more laborers in the Philippine Islands to 
redeem the country from the results of the neglect it suffered 
in war, and to m'ake available its vast undeveloped resources. 
If there were only limited resources, the weaker might gO' to 
the waill, but the resources are adequate to the support of a 
population' of sixty millions. The addition, therefoire, of a 
few hundred thbusanid Chinese would drive noibody to the wall, 
but by making the islands more productive, would ameliorate 
the condition of Itihe whole increased population. 

If under tutelage and the force oif examiple the Filipino' shows 
himself a willing and skillful worker, and the resources of the 
islands are so completely used as to demand no more laborers, 
the door may be as easily closed againsit the Chinese after five 
or ten years as now. The painful fact now is, that labor is 
needed and is not to be had. 

Hitherto, on this continent, we have established governments 
in which those who made the laiws have had the same ideas, in- 
stincts and traditions as the body of the people for whom the 
laws were made. Only memibers of our race have been in- 
volved. In ihe new undertaking we ihaive sougbt to' bring into 
political co-operation members of two distinct races; and those 
persions who have expected such itairaediate results as might 
appear in dealing with a bramch of European stock have failed 
to take into account the mutually repelling force of diverse 
racial inheritances. They 'haive failed to estimate properly the 
difficulty the subordinate race is destined toi encounter in com- 
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prehendittg the ideas and' social principles, of the dominant race, 
and also the difficulty it will experience in dhan'ging- its point of 
view with respect to government and aamuUing somewhat the 
force of its ancient social traditions. 

An important feature of the govemmemtai policy carried out 
in the Philippines is that which embraces the system of public 
instruction. The system is organized as the bureau of educa- 
tion under the Secretary oi Public Instruction. The immedi- 
alte administration of the affairs oif this bureau is placed in the 
hands of a general superintendemt, who was originally assisted 
by ten division! superintendents. The division superintendents 
reside in the several divisions. Under the supervision of the 
general superintendent, each division superintendent exercises 
immediate control over the schools of his division. With the 
increase in the number of teachers and the expansion oi the 
field, the division superintendents could not properly perform 
the work expected of themi. Thto by an amendment enacted 
July 24, 1 901, the number of division superintendents was in- 
creased from ten- to eighteen. Under this organization nearly 
one thoci'sand teiachers from America were appointed and as- 
signed to positions in diflferent parts of the archipelago. In 
this work of placing the teachers where theiy were most needed 
the division superintendents rendered vailuable aissistance to the 
general superintendent. They made thettiBelves familiar with 
the conditions of their several divisions by systematic inve!sti- 
gaition and personal inspection, and were authorized to select 
from the teiachers already aippointed, subject to the approval 
of the general superintendent, such teachers as ^^emed to them 
best fitted to establish and condtict schools in the different 
parts of their sevelral divisions. In the course of time the work 
required of the division superintendents belcame too great to be 
successfully performed by 'them without assistance. The ntim- 
ber of teachers was greatly increased, and the schools were 
scattered over a wideir territory. It became finally evident that 
a sufficient amount of informationi concerning the conditions in 
the different parts of the islands had been gathered to permit 
the making oif a definite and final organization. Accordingly 
a bill was presented to the CoMtnission with the view of effect- 
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ing- the changes desired. This bill became a law October 8, 
1902. This law repealed certain features, of the previously 
existing- school law, and divided the archipdagO' into thirty- 
six school divi'sions. The several divisions except in a few 
cases, were made to coincide with the provinces. In each of 
these divisions, except those corresponding to the provinces of 
Benguet, Lepanto'-Bontoc, Nueva Vizcaya, and Paragua, a re- 
gularly appointeld division superintendent was provided for. 
In 'each of the four proivinces excepted it was provided that the 
provincial governor should act, without additional compensa- 
tion, as division superintendent. This arrangement is justified 
by tihe fact that in Ben,guet, Lepanto-Bontoc, and Nueva 
Vizcaya the majority oif the inhabitants are Igorrotes, living 
in a semi-savage state while the province of Paragua embraces 
a large area of the western islands and contains only a limited 
and scattered population. Assistance in carrying on the office 
work of the division is provided for by authorizing the ap- 
pointment oif one clerk for each division superintendent. In 
addition to the teachers appointed for the municipalities 'by the 
division superintendent, whose salaries are paid by the muni- 
cipalities, the general superintendent is authorized tO' keep in 
the service oif the insular government a force of one thousand 
trained teachers for the primary schools and such additional 
trained teachers as may be necessary for the provincial schools 
of secondary instruction. 

In providing this organization and emphasizing the work to 
be done through it there is clearly a departure from the policy 
pursued by some of the European nations. The Javanese are 
made to understand that they are not etxpected to have a large 
part in the cultivation of the people dominating them'. Few 
opportunities have beeni provided for thenii to acquire the train- 
ing necessary tO' enable theta' toi occupy more than a very limited 
number of the economic positions in the dependency ; and thus, 
instead of beir^ prepared to co^nstitute a complete social body, 
they are relegated by thdr educational limitations to a few 
of the lower occupations. They remain a separate class, a mere 
fragment of a society. Under the American policy with re- 
spect to the Philippines, it is proposed that the Filipinos shall 
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not be merely cultivators of rice or the bearers of burdens, but 
that they shall be furnished with all the fatilities for education 
of which they can make advantageous use; and it is expected 
that intelligence rather than ignoirance will render them con- 
tented in their present political relations and strengthen their 
allegiance to the constituted autiiorities. 



COLONIAL AUTONOMY, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

PAUL S. REINSCH. 

The historical conditions surrounding the acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands by the American government were of such 
a nature as to give rise to a very definite and peculiar legisla- 
tive policy. The colonial expansion of other nations has usu- 
ally followed up commercial or other economic enterprises, and 
therefore has generally been dominated only in a secondary 
manner by political considerations. In the imperial expansion 
Oif France, it is true, political motives predominated to a larger 
extent, and we shall iliierefore be prepared to- find a certain 
similarity between Amelrican and French colonial methods. It 
was a political motive, — the desire tO' weaken the prestige ol 
Spain, — ^that led the American government to make an attack 
upon Spanish dominion in the Philippine Islands, at a time 
when the American nation had as yet no economic interests in 
the archipelagO', the foreign commerce of which was in the 
hands of Chinese and Europeans. It was also primarily for a 
political purpose that the islands were ultitoately retained, as it 
was felt that they would assure the United States a position of 
leadership in the settlement of the Oriental and Pacific ques- 
tions. Another motive was the desire to exclude any other 
power which might wish to take advantage of a renunciation 
on the part of the United States. When the islands had 
thus beien acquired, the public conscience was somewhat dis- 
turbed, especially as a stubborn and far-spread native opposi- 
tion had to be put down by force oif arms. It was therefore 



